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Tue phrase, perfect health, must be received with similar re- 
servations to those made when we speak of perfect beauty. An 
example of either can only be found in an ideal standard. Na- 
ture never exhibits to us that nice proportion and harmonious 
combination of parts, which should correspond with our notions 
of health and beauty. Even were we to suppose that such had 
actual existence, our folly and our ever restless passions would 
so speedily mar the fair picture, that it would seem but as a 
dream to those who had witnessed it. In looking abroad on the 
human species, we discover that scarcely two individuals have an 
entire resemblance in feature, form, and general corporeal de- 
velopment. The classification of mankind into particular tem- 
peraments, somewhat facilitates the study of their pecularities 
and differences, but cannot give an exact measure of the relative 
strength of the several organs of which the living body is com- 
posed. The greater excitability of the nerves and brain in one, 
of the heart and blood vessels in another, of the muscular or 
moving powers in a third, constitutes, severally, a different 
temperament, and renders the individual possessing it, liable to be 
affected, to a greater extent, by the same class of agents, than his 
neighbour who is differently constituted. There are some, for 
example, whose senses are painfully excited by the slightest i in- 
crease or protracted application of their accustomed stimuli, as 
of light, sound, and heat ; and whose mind is thrown into a state 
of commotion by any unusual appeal to their feelings or intellect. 
Others cannot tolerate any deviation from their common diet in 
the shape of nutritive food, or vinous or distilled liquors, without 
great palpitation of the heart, throbbing temples, and many of the 
symptomsof fever. One man, at every step, seems ready to bound 
from the earth—so light and s springy are his moveme nts ; whilst 


another would require the incentive of an earthquake, to give any 
Vor. I.—23 
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acceleration to his usually slow, measured gait. The first is 
speedily exhausted with the vivacity of his efforts—the latter 
does not seem to be properly excited, until he has walked some 
miles. 

Independently of these notable differences, of which we see, 
with some distinctness, the physiognomical indications in their 
possessors, or with which the slightest study soon makes us ac- 
quainted, there are others, the sources of which are too deep for 
our observation, and for which we are totally unable to account 
by any corporeal peculiarity. These are what physiologists call 
idiosyncrasies. 'They are innate fondness for, or aversion to, par- 
ticular objects of sight, sound, or touch, or articles of food. Some- 
times they are inherited, frequently primary, with the person 
displaying them. The dread which James the First, of England, 
always entertained at the sight of a drawn sword, is referred to 
the alarm experienced by his mother Mary, Queen of Scots, at 
the spectacle of the murdered Rizzio. Of similar origin was the 
maniacal ravings about scenes of blood and strife, of an unfortu- 
nate young female in Paris, whose mother, during the revolution, 
threw herself between her husband and his assassins. Different, 
however, was the case of the Prussian officer, who could not 
bear the sight of a cat, a thimble, or an old woman, without his 
becoming convulsed, and making shocking grimaces. It is not 
uncommon to see persons who have a dread of a particular ani- 
mal, as of a mouse, a spider, &c. The odour of a linseed poul- 
tice has produced a sense of violent suffocation in a lady, who, 
if she could not speedily escape from it, underwent the additional 
pains of a stinging erysipelas of the face. Some females faint at 
the sight, or from the perfumes of a rose, whilst this beautiful 
flower is so delightful to the generality of persons. We have 
known a lady who, although fond of eggs, always suffered, after 
eating them, from the most acute pain, sometimes accompanied 
with convulsions and famting. The sight, even, of certain articles 
of diet, of the plainest and most nutritive character, is abhorrent 
to some persons. A physician is called upon to take cogni- 
zance of these peculiarities, not only when laying down rules for 
regimen, but when prescribing medicines. Some patients cannot 
tolerate, under any circumstances, medicinal substances, which, 
in the large majority of cases, when their administration is pro- 
perly timed, have the most beneficial effects —Bark and opium 
may be instanced. Certain individuals, also, cannot take the 
smallest dose of calomel, or any mercurial preparation, without 
its making their mouth sore, and causing salivation, Conceding 
that idiosyncrasies are but exceptions to the general rules in 
hygeine and medicine, we are not the less bound to be aware of 
their existence, and the modifications of treatment which they 
require. 
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The large and acknowledged classes of temperaments, or pe- 
culiar aptitude of one part of the body to be affected more than 
another, either through excessive development of some parts, 
or deficiencies of others, remain for us to study. Content, how. 
ever, with opening the subject, in this paper, we shall reserve, for 

a succeeding one, the application of the doctrine to the many 
important questions of health and morals, of which it is so emi- 
nently susceptible. 


FACTITIOUS APPETITES. 


In our last number, we offered a few hints, with the view of 
enabling each of our readers to form a judgment, as to the quan- 
tity of food necessary for his support. 

These hints had reference particularly to a state of health, and 
to individuals accustomed, daily, to more or less active exercise. 
Under such circumstances, it was presumed, that the natural ap- 
petite would be a perfectly safe guide as to the amount of food 
proper to be consumed—the desire for aliment occurring only 
when the stomach is in an apt condition for the reception of 
food, and ceasing the moment the wants of the system are fully 

satisfied. 
Unfortunately, however, there are few individuals whom the 
luxurious refinements of civilized life have not entirely deprived 
of this simple and unerring guide ; and who, by obeying the irre- 
gular and inordinate cravings which they experience, do not be- 
come the subjects of suffering and disease, 

It is, hence, all important to distinguish carefully between the 
natural healthy appetite, craving only the simplest aliment, by 
which it is equally satisfied as by the most elaborate productions 
of cookery; and the artificial appetite excited by stimulating 
liquors, high seasoned food, or a variety of dishes, ‘and continu- 
ing only during the influence of the causes by which it has been 
produced ; as well as the appetite of habit, or that created by 
the custom of consuming our meals at stated periods of the day. 

The first of these is most to be guarded against, as it imvaria- 
bly leads to intemperance and giuttony. Simplicity in food is 
not only the most certain preservative against excess, but also 
of communicating strength and vigour to the system. The re- 
linements of cookery, high seasoning, and every poignant sauce, 
render food unwholesome, which otherwise would be perfectly 
innocent and nutritious, 

To a person in the enjoyment of health, no excitant is neces- 

sary to render palatable the plainest aliment; under other cir- 
cumstances, the luxuries of the table become active poisons. 

Eating merely from habit, without attention to the natural 
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eravings of the stomach, is not less injurious than when the ap- 
petite is excited, artificially, by stimulating food and drink. The 
stomach, being frequently over-distended, will no longer be satis- 
fied with the former quantity of food ; but its avidity will increase 
with indulgence ; and, unless a course of the strictest temperance 
be interposed, before it is too late, its healthy tone will be ir- 
remedibly destroyed. 

It is important, also, to recollect that this very state of things 
may, also, be produced, even when the quality of the food is 
the least objectionable, by the vulgar habit of eating too rapidly. 
In this case, time not being allowed for the food to be sufficiently 
chewed, it enters the stomach ina state but ill adapted to be 
acted upon by the latter. Digestion is, hence, slowly and im- 
perfectly performed—over-distension of the stomach and uneasy 
sensations are the result ; and, not unfrequently, a morbid appetite 
for food is created. 

Notwithstanding we have set down the natural healthy appe- 
lite, as the most certain criterion of the proper quantity of food, 
there are certain circumstances in which this will not hold good. 

In many instances, without the presence of actual disease, it 
becomes improper -to satisfy, to its full extent, the cravings even 
of a natural appetite. This is especially the case in those indi- 
viduals of what are termed full habits—in other words, the ple- 
thoric—whose florid complexion, distended blood vessels, plump 
and rounded form, short thick necks, and tendency to fat, point 
them out as subjects peculiarly predisposed to attacks, from slight 
causes, of active inflammation, extensive discharges of blood, or 
of apoplexy. In such constitutions, regular active exercise and a 
very abstemious diet, composed of a greater amount of vegetable 
than of animal food, is perhaps the only means of escape from the 
diseases here enumerated. The attempt, on the other hand, so 
commonly made, under such circumstances, to preserve the sys- 
tem in the same degree of exuberant health, by full meals and 
stimulating drinks, is little less than madness. 

They, who pass the greater part of the day in sedentary em- 
ployments, constitute another class to whom light meals are all- 
important. In such individuals, the digestive powers of the 
stomach are always less active than in those who pursue labo- 
rious occupations. Hence, the same quantity of food which is 
required by the latter to maintain the body in its accustomed 
strength, would, in the former, be productive of very serious 
injury. 

Were the sedentary and the studious, however, to consult care- 
fully their feelings, disregarding, in some measure, the importu- 
nities of their appetite, too often excited by artificial means, they 
would not be left without a guide as to the extent of their meals, 


8 
While they should never fast so long as to experience a sense of 
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faintness ; they should, also, cease from eating, the moment the 
slightest feeling of uneasiness or distension is perceived. ‘“ Al- 
ways to rise from the table as alert as when he sat down,” was 
the rule pursued by the Cyrus of Xenophon ;—we know of no 
one better adapted to the class of persons of whom we have just 
been speaking. 


FEEDING FOR HEALTH, 


For the following anecdote we are indebted to a work once 
very popular, but now seldom read, entitled “Sketches of the 
Times.” It is introduced by the author for the purpose of ridi- 
culing the rage for a species of gambling, which, in England, 
pervaded, formerly, “even the sober walks of commerce.” We 
have, however, transferred it to our pages, as aifording a very apt 
illustration of the popular means for preserving health, and its 
most ordinary effects. This sketch is far from being a cari- 
cature—precisely the same thing is put in practice every day, 
and will continue to be practised, so long as mankind generally 
shall entertain their present erroneous notions upon the subjects 
of diet and regimen, 

Charles, one of the heroes of the work alluded to, pays a visit 
to Mr. Million. A servant entering, announces that “ Bob is in a 
delirium.”—* In a delirium!” exclaims Mr. Million, wringing 
his hands—‘ the worst news I have heard since the general 
peace !—run quick, fetch the Prince’s physician, the great city 
doctor—and the family apothecary; a consultation instantly. 
What! Bob ina delirium, after all his good feeding !” 

“Who is Bob, Mr. Million?” inquired Charles; “ you have 
no son, or nephew, or cousin of that name.” 

“ Bob, sir, was one of my ploughboys: a youth, gentlemen, 
strong as his horses: who in all the world would suspect that such 
a horse of a man could ever be delirious !”"— 

“ How sensitive” observed Charles “is this humanity at the 
disorder of his ploughboy.” ; 

“ Gentlemen,” continued Mr. Million, “1 feel myself suddenly 
indisposed. Poor, poor, Bob! I received him into my house, 
furnished him with all the requisites of a gentleman, and desired 
him to live well. I bought turtles for him on the first arrival 
of the West India fleet; the fellow swilled a pipe of Madeira in 
six months. What could man do more? He looked jolly and 
comtortable, and as red in the face as a burning coal. Poor Bob, 
no one can say thou wast not fully—richly fed !” 

“He must assuredly,” said Charles, “have performed some 
great and good action, Mr. Million, to have merited affections so 
truly paternal.”°—* Gentlemen,” replied Million, “he is the com 
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pletest scoundrel, and only escaped hanging by my interest with 
the minister; a most persevering thief—a most dauntless liar ! 
But the fellow was the most athletic and brawny Hercules in the 
three kingdoms ; a perfect iron giant; a fellow who, in his loose 
days, before he lived with me, when it was thought he could not 
escape the gallows, every great surgeon in the town kept an 
eye on. Nature, indeed, blest the rogue with a most uninter- 
rupted state of health; and, excepting the year after he was do- 
mesticated with me, he had never the slightest ailment.” 

“I must know the reason,” said Charles: “ pray, sir, how comes 
it that you have thrown away such excessive indulgences on a 
man who has defrauded the gibbet ?”—* T hrown aw ay, Sir! 
why who could have ever dreamt, considering his constitution, 
and my unceasing care of it, that he would ever be subject to 
delirium ? I considered him, Sir, 4 safer person than myself, a 
poor tottering old man, or my daughter, of a plethoric habit, and 
with such exquisite sensibility that she is liable to a dozen 
hysteric fits a day.”—* Safe in what, Sir ?”” demanded Charles.— 
“Why! have I not already informed you? I have, sir, both a 
tontine and an annuity on the fellow’s life, of three thousand a 
year. I might have msured his life; but then his appetite was so 
voracious and regular—his cheeks so round, so plump and rosy— 
a very Falstaff without stuffing. On truffle pasties and perigord 
pies he would breakfast, dine and sup, with intermediate refresh- 
ments—-to say nothing of wine and porter which he swilled by 
the gallon : who would ever think of such a fellow being sick, or 
delirious, or shortly dying! I fed him well, sir; and yet, notwith- 
standing all this, my apothecary pronounces his blood to be one 
mass of inflammation. My dear sir, I must beg leave to retire.— 
i must see how the fellow does. Heaven preserve his precious 
life—-who would ever have dreamt of sickness visiting so healthy 
a boy as Bob!” 


“THE MANUAL FOR INVALIDS.”* 


Tuis work exhibits much good sense.—The author has both 
read and observed, and knows how to introduce learning to illus- 
trate without encumbering his subject. The title-page would 
lead us to suppose that he is a Boston physician ; but the allusions, 
and many of the references to places and names, incidents and 
authorities, show him to be English. Why the American pub- 
lisher thinks it advisable to mask this fact, we do not very clearly 
see. Perhaps he may think that we ought, in a spirit of patriot- 
ism, to prefer a New England to an old England book. Some- 


* By a Physician.—Boston.—Wells & Lilly.—1S30, pp. 230. 
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thing, however, is due to the rights of literary property, whether 
it be in the case of a nation or an individual. 

It is obviously impossible for us, in our narrow limits, to give 
any thing like an analysis of The Manual. Our object, at present, 
is to direct the attention of our readers to its general merits, and 
to make a few extracts illustrative of some of the points discussed 
by the author. His intentions so accurately represent our own 
in this Journal, that we have great pleasure in giving them, as 
expressed in a short preface. 

“The object of the writer of this Manual, is to instruct his 
fellow-creatures, first, to know what health consists of—then to 
lead their judgment to the care of it, while it is in their posses- 
sion, and to the regaining of it, when disease may have deprived 
them of it. So various are the shades in disease, so complicated 
the circumstances accompanying it, that to place a list of treatises 
on acknowledged divisions, in the hands of a non-medical reader, 
must be, if not dangerous, at least of little use. But to lay before 
him a series of instructions and advices, drawn up with a view 
to open his mind to his true state regarding health—to enable 
him to say, ‘ Thus far should I go, and no farther: here I can 
assist my health, and here should consult my physician,’ —this, 
surely, is desirable.” 

The first chapters of the work are somewhat preliminary to 
the main subject. The author treats, in them, of the philosophi- 
cal opinions concerning principles in relation to health and dis- 
ease ; and of the nature and extent of human knowledge. He 
then proceeds to speak of the occupation of the mind ; and, with 
equal good taste and propriety, advises the attention to be direct- 
ed to “objects of usefulness, as tending to prevent languor and 
fastidiousness. He inculcates a love of literature and the fine 
arts, and the cultivation of a correct taste. In this chapter we 
meet with the following remarks : 

“Cicero particularly advises us to preserve with care our 
intellectual powers, as being even of more consequence than 
those of the body; for the powers of the body, like the flame of 
the lamp, will become languid and extinct by time, if not duly 
and regularly recruited ;—but there is this difference between 
them: bodily exertion will end in fatigue, whereas the mind is 
never wearied by its activity, if the study be analogous to the 
temper and the feelings of the party. There certainly is nothing 
more opposed to the energy or perfection of the human charac- 
ter, than a slothful and spiritless life. ‘The fact is clearly this: 
the irregular indulgence of the amorous passions, although a vice 

to which youth is very generally prone, is a vice with w hich only 
those young men are infected, who are unrestrained by princi- 
ples of virtue, by a verisimilitude to that species of delirium or 
dotage to which some old men are incident; yet it is not observ- 
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able in all; but only in those who have trifled away their time in 
frivolous pursuits of idleness and of folly. By directing our 
thoughts to objects of usefulness, we not only prevent languor, 
but we receive great inward satisf* ion from the retrospect of 
such conduct. Whatever represses inordinate and irregular de- 
sire, teaches us to retire within ourselves, and look for happiness 
in our own bosoms. ‘This is no small moral benefit—it is the 
sweet food of the mind, and which can only be gathered in the 
fields of science. 

“Vain are the gay amusements of the theatre, the splendid 
display of a luxurious table, or the violence of irregular sexual 
enjoyments, compared to the calm delights of intellectual plea- 
sure ; which, in a mind properly formed, and sedulously culti- 
vated, improve much by time, and gather strength with years. 
The great Solon declared, that he learned something useful to 
himself and others every day that he lived. It was a declara- 
tion much to his honour ; for no person can dispute, that to be 
continually advancing in the path of knowledge, is one of the 
most pleasing satisfactions of the human mind. I have said, that 
we should cultivate a love of literature and the fine arts, and en- 
deavour to possess and to improve a correct, chaste taste. For 
this purpose, I am persuaded that rural and picturesque scenery 
is very favourable. The pleasures of rural nature are consistent 
with every period of our lives; and they certainly approach, the 
nearest of all others, to those of the purely philosophical kind.” 

“ Now, after our taste has been improved by the contempla- 
tion of the sublime and beautiful in nature, we feel a pleasure in 
works of art, and the embellishments of life. It is thus that the 
works of imagination bestow a source of pleasure and delight 
upon objects which, to a mind thus improved, appear as a new 
creation. It would seem, that our pleasures have, in a well-in- 
formed mind, an analogy with our respective periods of life: 
even the difference of sex forms a variety in the pleasure of par- 
ticular habitudes and pursuits. Infancy and youth, manhood and 
old age, greatly differ; yet we do not find that youth regrets the 
toys of the child, or manhood laments that it has no longer the 
amusements of youth. An unceasing activity of mind, bearing a 
just relation to its powers, seems to be an evident purpose of 
nature, in reference to human beings ; and appears to be intend- 
ed by Providence, to preserve our health, and to continue our 
gratifications, of a mental character, to the latest period of our 
lives. ‘Therefore, it is most desirable that we should encourage 
an enthusiasm for the fine arts, and the picturesque of nature, 
that it may settle into a permanent habit ; for what is effected by 
habit, is accomplished without any effort or constraint.” 
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HINTS ON HEALTH. 





“A man,” says Sir William Temple, “has but these four 
things to choose out of—to exercise daily, to be very temperate, 4 








to take physic, or to be sick.” We may venture to assert, with a 
much later writer, that the principal secrets of health, are, early 
rising, exercise, personal cleanliness, and leaving the table, unop- 
pressed. 

When a family rises early in the morning, conclude the house 





to be well governed, and the inmates industrious and healthy. 
With respect to exercise, there is a simple and benevolent law : 
of nature—* Earn, that you may enjoy.” In other words—se- 
cure a good digestion, by exercise. i 
As much, perhaps, may be said concerning ablution, as exer- 
cise. ‘ Dispel the ill humors from the pores.’ Cleanliness is a 
virtue, though not the first in rank, one of the first, at least, in 
necessity. 
On the subject of temperance, that sturdy moralist, Johnson, 
speaking of a book in which it was recommended, observed, 
“Such a book should come out every thirty years, dressed in the 
mode of the times.” ‘“ He that would eat much,” says the pro- : 
verb, “ must eat little.” Let us not, however, confound temper- 
ance with starvation—on the contrary, it is strictly moderation. 
We may be intemperately abstemious, as well as intemperately 

















luxurious. 
From all that has been said and written on the subject—-from 
the experience of every age and every clime, we may conclude, 






that “ they are the most healthy, who have nature for their cook— 
hunger for their caterer: who have no doctor but the sun and 
fresh air—and no other physic than temperance and exercise.” 







ALIMENT. 











WuatTeEVER substance is taken ito the stomach, and there 
changed by digestion, so as to furnish materials for the supply and 
erowth of the’ body, is properly aliment. Man, by his organiza- 
tion, especially evinced in his teeth, and the structure of his di- 
gestive organs, is fitted for being nourished by aliment taken both 
from the vegetable and animal ‘kingdoms. He has teeth for cut- 
ting and tearing, like the animals purely carnivorous, and others 
for grinding, similar to the herbivorous tribe. Climate, and the 
nature of the soil, sometimes prevent his choosing the kind and : 
variety of food which would be most acceptable to him. At the 
extreme north, his subsistence is almost entirely on fiesh and fish ; i 
whilst, in the equatorial regions, he will often be found to eat nothing f 
Vor. I1.—24 
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but fruits and grain. It is in the temperate or middle latitudes, that 
he is allowed the greatest range in the indulgence of his appetite, 
as well as for the exercise of his intellect. 

The use of aliment being to repair the waste which the body 
suffers, and to supply the organs with nutriment for their growth 
and the suitable discharge of their functions, it follows, that when 
taken in moderate quantity, and of a suitable kind, its introduction 
into the stomach ought not to be attended by any feeling of un- 
easiness or oppression ; but, on the contrary, by one of comfort, 
and, as it were, of well being. When, however, food is taken in 
too large a quantity, that is, when the first natural sensation of 
content and fullness is not attended to, the person thus trans- 
gressing feels his stomach distended, his breathing laborious and 
difficult, disinclination to motion and thought. He is dull and 
drowsy, and often falls asleep. This excessive repletion often 
indulged in, so as to become a habit, gives the stomach and other 
organs concerned in digestion, an unnatural energy, and a predo- 
minance over the outer senses and the brain, or the organs of 
intellect and sentiment. The glutton, like a true boa constrictor, 
has hardly finished his repast, when he is seized with a general 
torpor, and an irresistible desire to sleep: he becomes fat—his 
features lose their distinctive outline and character, and his limbs 
refuse to perform their office, or do it slowly and painfully. This 
state of excessive fulness and corpulency disposes its possessor to 
gout and other violent inflammatory diseases ; and if he make any 
intellectual effort, or indulge in any strong emotion that shall 
excite his brain, little accustomed to be exercised, he is in danger 
of perishing from apoplexy. 

It is hence obviously impossible to lay down, with precision, 
rules to regulate the quantity of aliment necessary to properly 
nourish an individual, and necessarily absurd in any man to forego 
the measure of his own appetite, and feeling, consequent on its 
proper gratification, for the practice of his companion at table, or 
neighbour, preaching advice. Age, sex, temperament, climate, 
season, exercise, the nature of the occupation, and the proportion 
of sleep and wakefulness, are all modifying circumstances in fix- 
ing a scale for the regulation of our food, in regard to quantity 
not less than quality. We may venture on a few inferences from 
many observations on persons in health, as well as from experi- 
ments on those whose digestive system has been affected by 
wounds or diseases, of the nature and details of which our readers 
need not’be here informed. 

Animal food allays more completely, and for a longer period 
than vegetable, the sensation of hunger. 

Animal food is more readily atiacked by the digestive organs 
than vegetable: that is to say, it is longer retained, and more 
completely changed, and during the process of digestion it calls 
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the other organs, such as the heart, lungs, brain and skin, into 
more active sympathy. 

The retention of food, whether animal or vegetable, in the sto- 
mach, is proportionate to the quantity of nutritious juices it con- 
tains.—The conversion of aliment, by the stomach and continuous 
portion of the digestive canal, into a homogeneous mass, calcu- 
lated to form chyle and blood, is in proportion to the wants of 
other parts.. Thus, when a person has fasted for a length of 
time, and there is languor of the body generally, the food that is 
taken into the stomach is more completely changed, than if it had 
been swallowed at the usual hour of a repast, or without a de- 
cided sensation of hunger. 

The more simple the aliment, and less altered by culinary pro- 
cesses, the slower is the change in digestion, but at the saine time 
the less is the stimulation and wear of the powers of life. The 
Bramins of Hindostan, who live on exceedingly simple food, are 
long livers, even ina hot and exhausting climate. The peasants of 
Switzerland and of Scotland, nourished on bread, milk and cheese, 
attain a very old age, and enjoy great bodily strength. 

We learn from the above, that if it be desired to give nutriment 
ina small bulk, to obtund completely the sensation of hunger, 
and restore strength to the body, a small quantity of animal will 
be preferable to much vegetable food. 

Where, on the other hand, there is already too much excite- 
ment of the body generally, from fulness of the blood vessels, or 
of any one of the organs, owing to a wrong direction of the blood to 
it, animal food, by being long Tetained i in the stomach, and calling 
into greater action other parts during digestion, as well as 
furnishing them with more blood afterwards, must be obviously 
improper. ‘The more of this kind of food, taken under such cir- 
cumstances, the greater will be the oppression; and the weak- 
ness, different from that of a healthy person long hungered, 
will only be increased by the increased amount of blood carried 
to the diseased part. 





CARRIAGE RIDING. 


Ripine in a carriage is among those species of passive exer- 
cise most ordinarily resorted to for the purposes of health, but 
from which less advantage is to be anticipated than from almost 
any other. We, of course, have more immediate reference to 
what are termed pleasure-carriages, the cushioned seats and well- 
adjusted springs of which, are devised for the very purpose of 
guarding the muscles of those who occupy them against that 
exertion with which the preservation of health is so ‘intimately 
connected. It is greatly to be lamented, that the class of persons 
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by whom this mode of conveyance is commonly resorted to, are 
those who stand most in need of active exercise. 

Were, indeed, the luxury of a family-carriage to be very gene- 
rally dispensed with in our cities, we are persuaded that it would 
tend, in some degree, to reduce the annual amount of suffering 
from dyspepsia, hypochondria, nervousness, and gout. 

Resorted to almost constantly by the females of the family, in 
their out-door excursions, the carriage thus deprives them of the 
little exercise they would otherwise enjoy, were their tours of 
shopping, or their visits of duty, ceremony, and friendship, per- 
formed on foot. By the head of the family, the carriage is 
most frequently ordered to the door at that period of life, when 
increasing wealth enables him to withdraw from the every-day 
bustle of active business; and when it is all-important, for the 
preservation of health, that some kind of regular exercise should 
be resorted to, in the absence of even that which, previously, his 
avocation forced upon him. 

It is true, that a ride of some distance in a vehicle, the motion 
of which is communicated to the body of the occupant, may have 
a very excellent effect in the case of those who are too debilita- 
ted to partake of a sufficient amount of exercise on foot, or upon 
horse-back. But, under such circumstances, this kind of riding 
is, in general, the one most carefully avoided. 

Riding in a carriage has been supposed by many to be an ad- 
mirable means for exercising in very cold or rainy weather. The 
reverse, however, is the case. Carriages, excepting in the case 
of the invalid, whom urgent business calls abroad, at a period 
when all unnecessary exposure is to be guarded against, should 
never be employed, excepting during clear weather, and at those 
seasons of the year when one or more of the blinds can be kept 
open during the ride. In so small a space as the interior of a 
carriage, especially when occupied by more than one person, the 
air very quickly becomes contaminated by respiration, and pre- 
judicial to those who continue to inhale it. 

For many reasons, a chair or gig, driven by the individual him- 
self, is preferable to a covered carriage. Fresh air, occupation, 
and a considerable degree of exercise, may be obtained by riding 
in the former, while all of these, as we have seen, are, in a great 
measure, precluded in the latter. 

During youth, and a state of health, walking, either alone, or 
alternated with riding on horseback, should invariably supersede 
the use of a carriage ; and even those who are induced to ride, 
for the prevention of a threatened disease, or for the recovery of 
health, if their strength is not too much exhausted, will find, on 
horse-back, the object they are in search of, much more certainly 
than in any of the carriages to the invention of which conve- 
nience or luxury has given rise. 
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Sleighing, which, in the northern portions of our country, af- 
fords, during the winter season, so attractive an amusement, can 
scarcely be considered an exercise, in the trifling motion it 
communicates to the body. As a means, however, of drawing 
“ forth into the bracing air,” many, who, for want of this induce- 
ment, might probably never quit, for any length of time, the at- 
mosphere of a stove room, it is not unproductive of benefit. 

We would, however, admonish all our readers in those states 
in which sleighing is more frequent than it has been, of late years, 
in our more southern clime, to be cautious, that, while partaking 
of this amusement, their feet, as well as the rest of the body, be 
preserved comfortably warm, by a sufficient covering ; other- 
wise, from the totai inaction in which they are necessarily kept, 
they would be extremely liable to injury from the effects of cold. 


THE NURSERY. 


Wuewn we reflect upon the changes and revolutions which, 
from time to time, have taken place in the practices of the nur- 
sery, it is really surprising how little these have been influenced 
by good sense, or the wisdom of experience; and in how few 
instances the new system has been an improvement upon that 
previously pursued. 

The rules for the management of infancy have too generally 
been founded upon the misconceptions of the opinionated nurse, 
or the equally ridiculous doctrines of some popular writer on 
“ domestic medicine,” 

“Formerly,” says an amusing, though not very profound 
author, “ all the rules and regulations of life, particularly nursery 
regulations; were drawn from ‘ The Domestic Medicine,’ of 
Buchan: with some, indeed, this work ranked next to the Bible. 
These were facetiously denominated * Buchaneers.’ ” 

Ilowever judicious were many of the directions laid down by 
this far-famed author, for the physical education of children, he 
committed certainly a very serious error, in his attempt to “ inure 
children to hardiness” by a too early and indiscriminate use of 
the cold bath. 

“ Buchan, Sir, has done more towards improving the health 
a . shape of our girls, than any man living,” observed one old 
lady: “he popped them all into cold water at C hristmas !” 

& the course of time, however, the influence of Buchan over 
the concerns of the nursery gradually diminished, and the bar- 
barous practice of freeging children into health went, finally, out 
of fashion. 

Our ears were no longer assailed with the convulsive screams 
of half-drowned infants, whose worthy, but simple parents 
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believed they were sacrificing themselves for the good of their 
offspring. They forgot, in their anxiety for the latter’s welfare, to 
confer upon them a Spartan constitution, before subjecting them 
to a Spartan discipline ; and in despite of the experience of com- 
mon sense, and the convulsive screams of baby eloquence, they 
confidently hoped to turn nature from her course. The con- 
sequences of this practice of hardening were most disastrous— 
by it, few were braced into health, but multitudes were braced 
out of the world. “It had this advantange,” observes a bitter 
satirist, “it reared up a robust offspring—upon the same principle 
as that pursued by some ancient and savage nations—by destroy- 
ing all that were feeble or sickly!” 

The cold-water system was, however, soon succeeded by 
another equally pernicious. It might be denominated the “ Cod- 
dling system,” and children now, instead of being braced, were 
stuffed to death. The good old nurse had discovered that all the 
disorders of infancy arise from wind. Wind could be nothing 
else than an effect of emptiness—consequently the more the 
infant cried, the more it was stuffed :—‘*Godfrey’s Cordial,” 
*‘ Dalby’s Carminative,” catnip tea, and thick pap, being ad- 
ministered in proportion to its fretfulness. But alas! the ob- 
stinacy and ingratitude of children are proverbial.—The greater 
the care taken to stuff it into health—the more puny, restless, 
and uneasy the little urchin became; and just at the moment 
when the nurse congratulated herself that she had overcome the 
emptiness and conquered for ever her enemy, the wind, the occur- 
rence of some serious disease, accidental of course, made it 
necessary for her to resign her charge into the hands of the 
medical practitioner. 

This system, like the other, has had its day ; good sense and hu- 
manity have in a great measure expelled it from the nursery. 
But, if we have gotten rid of some of these absurdities, are we still, 
in our enlightened times, exempt fromerror? Have we not very 
learned ladies now-a-days, whose “ Domestic medicine” is equally 
potent? Woe be to the child with a warm head, be it even on 
a summer’s day, provided its mother have ever heard of hydroce- 
phalus, or in more vulgar language, dropsy of the brain. Woe 
be to “ papa’s darling,” if mamma understands the administration 
of calomel !—* Doctor,” said a lady to her physician one day, 
“| have sent for you because we cannot get on with this infant; 
—we have given five grains of calomel, and have repeated the 
dose, but all without success !”—* Madam, I can do nothing,” 
was the reply : “ the disease has passed beyond the reach of human 
skill!” ' 

Not long since, a gentleman, whose excellent lady is skilled in 
“ Domestic medicine,” in answer to the question, “ How d’ye 
do?” replied, “I am very well, only a little over-calomelized !’— 
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“ over-calomelized !—By whom ?”—* By an amateur practi- 
tioner !”--Strange!..that one who would not dream of under- 
standing the machinery of a watch, should think the complicated 
machinery of the human frame, more easily understood ! 

Mr. Brande, in some very excellent remarks on this subject, 
uses a most appropriate epithet. He calls it domestic empiricism ! 
“ Ata time,” says he, “ when domestic empiricism is so prevalent 
as at present, it is important to point out the dangers which 
may arise from the uses, or rather abuses, of the most simple 
remedies.” : 

“ Every medical practitioner must have witnessed the serious 
and sometimes fatal consequences, attendant upon the imprudent 
use of the stronger medicines, which are so extensively supplied 
for family consumption, particularly preparations of antimony, 
mercury, and opium; which, under a great variety of seducing 
forms and titles, are constantly employed ; they are not, however, 
aware of the prejudicial effects of magnesia when improperly 
administered.” He then proceeds to detail the sufferings of a 
lady, who, in the course of two years and a half, took from nine 
to ten pounds weight of magnesia ; and notices another case, in 
which, from four to six pounds of insoluble magnesia, were found 
in the digestive cavity of a deceased nobleman. 

It is proper to observe that the substance of the preceding 
article is borrowed from a very amusing work, recently issued 
from the London press. 


Deaths in Philadelphia, in each Month of the Year 1829. 


January, - = + Adults 208 Children 178 Total 386 
February, : 174 153 327 
March, - 196 209 405 
April, 173 180 353 
May, - 153 145 298 
June, 150 208 358 
July, - 149 317 366 
August, - 174 316 490 
September, 187 201 388 
October, 141 155 296 
November, 195 139 334 
December, 150 143 293 


2050 2244 4294 


Of the above 2050 adults, 2 were above 100 years; 19 above 
90; 84 above 80; 247 above 70, and 720 above 50 years. 
The births, during the year 1829, exceeded the deaths by 2,702. 
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EAT OF ONE DISH ONLY. 


“ As to the quality of food,” remarks Sydenham, “ although 
whatever is easy of digestion, singly considered, deserves the 
preference, yet regard must be had to the palate and to the ap- 
petite; because it is frequently found, that what the stomach 
earnestly covets, though of difficult digestion, does, nevertheless, 
digest better than what is esteemed of easier digestion, if the sto- 
mach nauseates it—I am of opinion, however, each person ought 
to eat only of one dish at a meal.” 

“Every animal,” says Arbuthnot, “ but man, keeps to one dish. 
Herbs are the food of this species—fish of that—and flesh of a 
third.” 

“‘ Be content,” adds, also, the same writer, “ with one dish at 
a meal—in the choice of that consult your palate.” 

“Things disagreeable to the palate,” observes Falconer, “ sel- 
dom digest well, or contribute to the nourishment of the body.” 

“The stomach of an invalid,” as Forsyth remarks, “ requires 
occasionally a little humouring—but what may be termed simple 
diet, is to dine off the first course, which, for the most part, in 
what is termed a homely way, consists of a joint or rib, and the 
necessary vegetables. Persons who confine themselves to this, 
are by far the most healthy, as well as the most hearty eaters.” 


INSTANCE OF LONGEVITY. 


Dr. Rusu relates the instance of John S. Hutton, who died in 
Philadelphia, at the age of one hundred years. He was born in 
New York in 1649. His grandfather lived to be one hundred 
and one, but was unable to walk for thirty years before he died, 
from an excessive accumulation of fat. His mother died at ninety- 
one. His constant drink was water, beer, or cider. He hada 
fixed dislike to spirituous liquors of all kinds. His appetite was 
good, and he ate plentifully during the last years of his life. He 
seldom drank any thing between his meals. He was intoxicated 
but twice, and that was when at sea in early youth. He had 
been subject to a frequent head-ache—but never had a fever, 
except from the small pox. His pulse was slow but regular. He 
had been twice married. By his first wife he had eight, and by 
his second seventeen children, one of whom lived to be eighty- 
three years of age. Mr. Hutton was about five feet nine inches 
in height, and of a slender make: he carried an erect nead to the 
last year of his life. 





